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Agriculture produces a patriot in the truest accepta- 
tion af the word.—Talieyraad. 

















MAINE FARMER. 


Discontent Emigration, 
One of the hardest, and latest lessons of life, 
which the human race can be made to learn, is con- 
tentraent—te be contented with the acquisition of 








But for our solitary party, their fate is decided. 
They have pulled down their household gods and 
go to set them up where hearths and homes—their 
natural temples—are yet to be built. It is their 
destiny ; and, in the language of a contemporary, 
“ Be Heaven’s smile around them, and may its be- 
nignity guide them in safety to the haven of their 
hopes—the far-away valesof the Willamette, the 
Umpqua, and the lower Oregon.” 





Manure Manufactare. 
There, is generally, a time during the last ot Au- 
gust and first of Sept. that is drier, or in which less 





the farm can be well employed in collecting peat 
and muck from those places on the farm which are 
part of the year so full of water that they cannot 
be dug very well. Peat is getting to be a staple 
article in the manufacture of manure. It is now 
pretty generally known that the mingling it with 
ashes and such animal manures as are made in the 
cow yard and hogstye decomposes it, and al] be- 
come first rate manure for the corn or any other 
crop. In this way a hog or two may be very useful- 





bine the materials and put them into an available 


should improve the opportunity to accumulate as 
much of this material as possible. 

There is another mode of making a valuable 
manure with very little trouble. “It is to cart up 
some fine muck or peat and deposit it near the 
house, where all the slops and the sink drain can 





| with the rapidity of lightning. 
between the South and the West and North should 
be mutually beneficial to all parties concerned, it 
ly employed as a manufacturing chemist, to com-j should not be forgotten“ that our country is one 
| great whole and our measures should be such that 
shape for the tarmer’s use. All who have a chance | greater and greater strength shal! be added to our 
glorious Umion. 


| Corn must be our main sheet auchor both for bread 
‘and puddings. The skilful farmer need not fear 
growing be skillfully done, and let us have a con- 
centration of effort a grand State Agricultural So- 
ciety and an Agricultural paper in every farm house, 
and great crops of corn every year will be the sure 
result. It has been suggested that we raise pota- 
toes and send to the south and buy corn, but we 
must have an abundance of cotton and other pro- 
ducts of the South and West which we cannot grow 
in our climate, and we must produce something ei- 


LM Ung | i 





South and West will in due time be alive to their 
| best interests. In due time the mechanic arts and 
every branch of useful manufacture will be carrsed 

to an astonishing height, the Sontherner vieing with 
‘the New Englander, and the time is close at hand 
| when the magical effects of steam will be seen 

bearing along the rich products of skillful industry 
The intercourse 


But let the question be asked, 
which will prove to be most profitable, the Indian 


‘corn crop or the potato crop? And another ques- 
‘tion may be asked, will the farmer who raises po- 


_tatoes extensively for the market, crop his farm of 
‘manure? [ have hinted heretofore that we may 


a competent and cowfortable subsistence by steady | be put upon it with which it will combine and form | have a great beef market in our State, and then our 


and honest industry. In fact, learning, or striving 
to be contented, appears not to enter into the calcu- 
Jations, or plen of life, with one in a hundred, on an 
average, of the civilized population whose habits 
ani temperaments have become known to us either 

The idea 
less labor, 
growing richer with less care, or the like, pursues 


through reading or personal observation. 
of doing better—living easier, with 


A little attention to these 
things in the proper time will furnish the farmer 
with a rich and valuable quantity of manure, which, 
like steam to the engine, sets the whole machinery 
of vegetation into rapid and profitable motion. 

We know a forehanded and thrifty farmer who 
hires a man a month every yearand furnishes him 
with a team and keeps him constantly employed in 


‘an excellent compost. 





| excellent butter and cheese will sell high if skilful- 
| ly made, and potatoes, either boiled or unboiled, are 
| excellent to feed to milch cows and to add to the 
|manure heap. But every good farmer will undoubt- 
| edly raise both corn and potatoes Jargely, feed his 
_stock generously and search out materials such as 
‘turf, mud &c., &c., and annually add greater 
‘strength to his capital and thus increase his means 


. | ' 2 moet han ta na y ty , ’ a . sj . . ” . ° — 2 . 
aa} haunts almost every mind,*trom him whois o | the business of collecting materials for manure, and | for benefitting himself and the community in which 


grade above the forlorn outcast and beggar up to | he finds by experience that he cannot invest the | he lives. 


illionaire who rolls or revels in the luxuriance 
And to the reflecting mind it is a mat- 
ter of astonishment how few individuals make a 
halt to turn away or combat this peace destroying 
thus pursues them. How truly it proves 


the: 


of wealth. 


mania th 
the saying— 
Man never is, but always to be bless’d! 

Perhaps there is no more strongly developed 
instance of this characteristic wildness and vagary 
o° mankind, than is to be found in the spirit of 
emigration tuat actuates them the world over. 
There is no people so well conditioned, either in 
personal, political or religious liberty, or the acqui- 
sition of an easy subsistence, from whom emigrants 
are not proceeding continually in greater or less 
numbers, to seek other and different fortunes than 
those they are, or might be enjoying, in the land of 
their nativity. Even while hundreds and thousands 
are struggling to reach our shores and homes, from 
foreign lands, vast numbers of our own native 
citizens, though surrounded by all the matured 
bene‘ts of social improvement, are wandering far 
of into the wild and uncultivated regions of the 
earth, under no other influence than that internal, 
indomitable, and insuperable spirit of discontent 
and of adventure, to which we have already ad- 
Illustrative of this fact, and with a view to 
excite profitable reflections of the madness and 
folly of yielding to such inclinations, we copy the 
subjoine! article on this subject from the Wew 
York MJurora of the 20th of July :— 


verted, 


“Serriine Tur Orecon.—lIt seems to be a cer- 
tain thing that the ever restless and discontented 
spirit which leads so many thousands of our western 
and south-western brethren to break up their homes 
and start afresh into the wilderness; every few 
years, has in good earnest determined upon settling 
tue Oregon. Itis but a few days since that we 
pave an account of the movements of a large party 
of men, women and children, numbering nearly a 
thousand souls, who had left the last outposts of 
civilization on the western frontier, and struck out 
into the pathless wilderness—their destination the 
unpeopled shores of the Pacific Ocean, while the 


snow-clad summits of the Rocky Mountains lifting | 


themselves like an eternal barrier between them 
and their future home—a home which, if reached 
et all, is but a howling wilderness, where civiliza- 
tion has thrice died and withered, and where thou- 
sands of weary miles will sever them from every 
hope of human aid or sympathy. 

More than one half of this caravan is composed 

of boys and girls, under sixteen years of age!— 
tenler offerings to the mad ambition of their pa- 
rents—not one in ten of whom, in all probability, 
will ever drag their little frames beyond the ice- 
rivbed fas'nesses of the mountain desert, which is 
the only half-way house between civilization and 
despair, Unaccountable mania, that thas beguiles 
these silly people to a sad and calamitous destiny ! 
Are there not millions and willions of acres—whole 
states and territories—of blooming and fertile forest 
and prairie land, lying within our own limits, woo- 
iaz the plough-share and the axe, and which may 
be purchasod for one-fifth the cost of the dire expe- 
ciuon upon which these discontented wanderers 
have embarked? Here, on the banks of our own 
novle Mississippi, lies spread out an unexplored 
wo ld of agricultural and mineral wealth, ready to 
the hand of industry and enterprise, where the 
pioneer can establish his home, and sit down be- 
neath his own vine and fig-tree, surrounded by 
plenty and peace, within hearing of the voice of 
his fellow man, and safe beneath the protection of 
his country’s laws—with steamboats peering in at 
‘ne very doors of his well-filled granaries, and rail- 
10.3 stretching out their friendly arms to bear hitn. 
«t his will, back into the heart of the great world, 
banished from whieh, man, in every case, becomes 
ilbera brute or a misanthrope. 

We heara great deal said about the destiny of 
the Anglo-Saxon rave, Who are to overrun and civ- 
‘ze the whole continent of North America. We 
believe it; but this is not to be accomplished by 
uch forced marehes and forlorn hopes as these. 
ie wilderness is a frightful monster, who, sud- 
“euly and incautiously encountered, devours up the 
'struder, and leaves his bones to whiten in solitude 
‘od his fate untold forever—while, approach him 
'y degrees, striking at him with one hand while 


money that it costs in any other way so profitably. 





TaistLte Niprers.—Our friend, Paine Wingate, 
of Hallowell, has presented us with a pair of thistle 
nippers. It is a sort of wooden pincers, the jaws 


a half feet or more in length. It is a complete in- 


a very little trouble and no risk of filling your fin- 
gers wit! thorns or spines. We find it very good 
for pulling other weeds, such as the yellow dock, 
which is sometimes more bold than welcome in our 
fields. 





Coarst Woout.—Mr. Merriam, editor of the Ag- 
ricultural department of the American Traveller, 
advises the Nantucketers to mix alittle of the Dish- 
ly blood with their sheep in order to make heavier 
and coarser fleeces. Hesays that the manufacture 
of Worsted Goods and Monselin de Laines 
which has just commenced in this country by Messrs. 


supervision soon to be introduced on a large scale 
at Amoskeag, N. H., must, under a judicious tariff, 
become an extensive business in the United States. 

The Messrs Marland have hitherto obtained their 
long woo! from Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

- In times gone by we have raised quite a number 
of half blood Merino and Dishly sheep and had their 
wool manufactured into worsted, in a domestic way, 
and those who worked it considered it the very best 
kind for that purpoSe. If there is a prospect for 
any great demand for this kind of wool, the up east- 
ers of Maine will be glad to supply them with any 
quantity they please to call for, provided neverthe- 
less, they will give a fair price for it. 





Tue Crops.—The hay harvest is now going on 
bravely, and we have not had so good a crop, in this 
vicinity at least, for many along year. Apples do 
not promise as well as they did in time of bloom. 
Indian corn is “behind the times,” and cannot do 
much, Wheat has been much thinned out by the 
Hessian or some other destructive fly; there wii! 
be what may be called a fair crop. Other kinds of 
grain lodk pretty well. Potatoes look very well, 
although their tops are not as “lofty” as usual; per- 
haps their bottoms will be the better for it, Pump- 
kins and squashes will be nothing to brag about. 


Cultivation of Corn, &e. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—!ndian Corn is certainly the 
surest and most profitable of any grain crop grown 
in our country. Even in the State of Maine not- 
withstanding we have short seasons and the climate 
is rather cold, we think the growing of corn will 
prove to be a most profitable branch of husbandry. 
Much has been written for a number of years 
past in reference to growing wheat. Indeed it 
would seem to be desirable to render onr State as 
independent as possible in all the necessaries and 
comforts of life. But shall we have regard to pro- 
fit ? is he the best farmer who makes the greatest 
number of dollars and cents per acre? If 80 bush- 
els of corn can be as cheaply raised as 20 bushels 
of wheat, who will be seen entering largely into the 
| whent culture? suppose that we can purchase flour 
of our Southern and Western brethren and produce 
soinething to pay for the same, shall this policy be 
condemned by those who have more regard for 
mere wordy talk than for real facts ? But some kind 
of grain crop must be sown when seeding the ground 
down to grass. Which is best for our purpose, oats, 
barley, rye, or wheat ? This will depend on the na- 








clayey soil should be put to either oats, barley or 
wheat. It is possible that the growing of oats in 


the other holds ant the world behind, and he) Maine mayibe.e profitable business, and. possibly 


loses all his terrors, and meets the stranger with a 


: ’ 
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rye on suitable soils and with suitable culture may 
be profitable.in a considerabie degree, but Indiar 








about two inches in length and the handles two and | 
|and eloquent American writer,” we take from the 
strument to pull thistles from among grain, as you | sixth Number of the Farmer’s Encyclopmdia. 
can walk along and put the nippers hold of the roots| have been delighted in its perusal, and have no 
of the interloping nuisance and twist them out with | doubt our readers will also enjoy it. There isa 


Marland & Ballardale, Andover, and under their | 


ture of the soil. A Tight coil will be best for rye, al fol” ‘The’ heats of « eouthers ene 


J. E, Roure. 
| Rumford, July, 1845. 

| 
‘Influence of Climate on the Fraitfal. 
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| ness of Plants. 


The following article, quoted from “a sensible 





We 


vein of sound philosophy running through it,—an 
apiness of illustration, and mellowness of feeling, 
which characterize it, in our estimation, as of more 
than ordinary interest. The writer might have ex- 
tended his speculations into the animal kingdom, 
aud have been at no loss to produce numerous in- 
stances, corroborative of similar views. [Farmez’s 
Cabinet. ] 


“The cultivated plants yield the greatest pro- 

ducts near the northernmost limit in which they will 
crow, 
” Thave been forcibly impressed with this fact, 
from observing the productions of the various plants 
which are cultivated for food and clothing in the 
United States. The following instances will go 
far to establish the principle. 

The cotton, which is a tropical plant, yields the 
best staple and surest product in the temperate 
latitudes. The southern parts of the United States 
have taken the cotton market from the East and 
West Indies, both as regards quantity and quality. 
This is partly owing to the prevalence of insects 
within the tropics, but principally to the forcing 
nature of a vertical sun. Such a degree of heat 
developes the plant too rapidly—rans it into wood 
and foliage, which become injuriously luxuriant; 
the consequence is, there are but few seed pods, 
and these covered with a thin harsh coat of wool 
The cotton wool, like the fur of animals, is, perhaps, 
designed for protection; and will be thick and fine 
in proportion as the climate is warm or cool. An- 
other reason is to be found in the providence of the 
Deity, who aims to preserve races rather than indi- 
viduals, and multiples the seeds and eyes of plants, 
exactly as there is danger of their being destroyed 
by the severity of the climate, or other causes. 





| When, therefore, the cares and labours of man 


counteract the destructive tendency of the climate, 
and guaranty their preservation, they are, of course, 
more available and abundant. 

The lint plants, flax, hemp, &c., are cultivated 
through a great extent of latitude, but their bark, 
in the southern climates, is harsh and brittle. A 
warm climate forces these plants so rapidly into 
maturity, that the lint does not acquire either con- 
sistency or tenacity. We must go far north in 
Europe, even to the Baltic, to find these plants in 
perfection, and their products very merchantable. 

reland is rather an exception as to latitude ; but 
the influence of the sun is so effectually counte- 
racted there by moisture and exposure to the sea 
air, that it is always cool: hence, the flax and po- 
tato arrive at such perfection in that region. 

It holds equally true in the farinaceous plants. 
Rice is a tropical plant; yet Carolina and Georgia 
grow the finest in the world; heavier grained, bet- 
ter filled, and more merchantable, than any imported 
into Europe from the Indies, The inhabitants of 
the East Indies derive their subsistence almost ex- 
clusively from rice; they must be su there- 
fore, to cultivate it with all skill and care, and the 
best contrivances for irrigation. Such is, however, 
the forcing natare of their climate, that the plant 
grows too rapidly, and dries away before the grain 
be properly fill Indian corn, or maize, if nota 
tropical plant, was originally found near the tropics ; 
and although it now occupies a wide range, it 
duces the Eoavieet crops near the northern limit of 
its range. Inthe West Indies it rises thirty fect in 
height; but with all that gigantic size, it produces 
only a few grains on the in of as cob, 
and is counted on only as rough provender. In the 
southern part of the United States, it reaches a 
height of fifteen feet, and_ will uce thirty 
bushels to the acre; in the rich lands of Kentucky 
and the middle States, it produces fifty or sixty 
bushels to the acre; butin New York and New 
England, agriculteral societies have 
awarded premiums for one hundred and fifty 
seven feet 
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juices of this plant 100 quic 









‘cold seasons. Let every thing appertaining to corn |; 











culm and blade, to the neglect « the seed and 

away before cation becomes compl: ators 
heat is a 1 crop in ' od bs 
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America, In the north, snows accu- 
2 mot only protect it from the winter 
m the weevil, Hessian fly, and other 
at invade it; and in the spring it is not 
apidly into head, without time to mature 
Nnecoct its farina. 
mate also aids the manufacturing of 
fving it from acidity, and enables us to 
either for a good market, or to meet 
a emergencies. Oats grow in almost 
try; but it is in northern regions only, 
or elevated tracts, that they fill with 
for human sustenance. Rye, barley, 
millet, and other culmiferous plants, 
ie illustrate the above principle ; 
A r fulre more nor 4 
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he gresses are proverbially in perfection, on! 
in northérn and cold regions, although they will 
grow every where. It is-m the nort& alone, that we 
raise animals from meadows, and ate enabled to 
keep theth fat and in good condition, from hay and 
grass aloge, without grain. It is there the grasses 
acquire a jsuccalence and consistency enough, not 
only to mature animals, but to make the richest 
butter and cheese, that contribute so much to the 
tables of the luxurious. The grasses which do 
often, in tre south, grow large enough, are without 
richness apd nutriment ; in hay, they have no sub- 
stance ; aid when green, are too washy.to fatten 
animals ; the consequence is, most anima's in those 
latitudes, browse from necessity, and are poor, and 
without sige or beauty. It is the same hot sun 
which forces them to a rapid fructification, before 
they have had time to concoct their juices. The 
sugar-cane produces, peraaps, better where it never 
seeds, than in the tropics ; for the juices will never 
ripen so as to granulate, until checked by frost or 
fractifieation., In the tropics, the cane grows twenty 
months before the juices ripen; and then the culm 
has contracted a woody, fibrous quality, to such a 
degree as to resist the pressure of the mills, and 
yields but little juice, and that to an increased 
effort. In Louisiana, we succeed well with the 
sugar culture ; because, while the cu!m is succulent 
and tender, a white frost checks the growth, rip-ns 
the juices, and in five months gives usa culm, 
tender, full of juice, easy to press, and yielding 
much grain of sugar, When Louisiana, therefore, 
acquires all the necessary skill, she will most proba- 
bly grow this article cheaper than the West Indies. 

Tobacco is a southern plant, but there it is al- 
ways light and chaffy; and although often well 
flavoured, it never gains that strong narcotic quality 
which is its only peculiar property, unless you grow 
it as far north as Virginia. Inthe south, the heat 
unfolds its bud or gem too soon, forces into full ex- 
pansion the leaf, and drives it to seed before the 
narcotic quality can be properly elaborated. We 


may assert a general rule applicable to all annual | 


plants, that neither the root, nor the leaf, acquires 
any further size or substance efter fiuctification. 

The tuberose, bulbous, and other roots, cultivated 
for human and animal subsistence, are similarly 
affected by climate, and manifest habits in corrobo- 
ration of the above principle. The Irish potato, 
although from or near the tropics, wil] not come to 
perfection but in northern or cool countries, or in 
t ar Situations, as Ireland. It is in such 
climates alone, that its roots acquire a farinaceous 
consistence, and have size, flavour and nutriment 
enough to support, in the eminent way in which 
they are susceptibi¢, animal life. In the south, a 
forcing sun brings the potato to fructification before 
the roots have had time to attain their proper size, 
or ripen into the proper qualities for nourishment. 
In Ireland the plant grows slow, through a long and 
cool season, giving time for its juices to be elabo- 
rated and properly digested; hence that fine farina 
and flavour which characterize them. The sweet 
potato produces larger, better flavoured, and more 
numerous roots in Carolina, where it never flowers, 
than in the West Indies. Inthe latter place this 
plant runs wild, covers the whole face of the earth 
with its vines, and is so taken up in making foliage, 
that the root becomes neglected, and is small and 
woody. In order to have the onion in perfection, it 
must grow through two years, swelling all the time 
its bulbs. In the south, however, it seeds in one 
year, and before it has made much bulb. Beets, 
carrets, parsnips, turnips, radishes, and other roots, 
are equally affected by a hot sun, and scarcely 
worth cultivating far tothe south. They all fructify 
before they have formed perfect roots, and make 
foliage at the expense of their bulbs; hence they 
will always be articles of commerce; the south 
will have to depend upon the north for them. 

The salad plunts are in like manner affected by 
climate, and give further proofs of our assumption. 
Cabbages, lettuces, endive, celery, spinage, plants 
whose leaves only are eaten, to protect their germs 
from cold, through a kind of instinct, wrap them up 
in leaves, which form heads, and render many of 
their other parts tender and crisp for use. These 
leaves, thus protected, are aot only tender, but 
more nutritious, because their growth has been 
slow and their juices well digested. In the south, 
a relaxing sun lays open the very buds of such 
plants, gives a toughness and thinness to the leaves, 
and they are too unsubstantial for animal support, 
because of such quick and rapid development. 

The delicious ard pulpy fruits are, in a still more 
striking way, illustrative of our principle. The 
peach, nectarine, plum, apple, cherry, currant, 
gooseberry, apricot, and many other such families, 
are not in perfection in the south. It is in Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, Maryland, Jersey, and in the 
north of Europe, that we enjoy them, although, 
originally, they came from places near the tropics. 

‘be peach of the Carolinas is full of larve, gum 
aud knots, and too stringy and forced to be juicy 
and flavoured, The apple of the south is too acerb 
to be either eaten or preserved, I'he plums, apricots, 
cherries, currants, gooseberries, &c., will not even 
matore until we go far north, All the trees which 
bear these delicious fruits, will grow Juxoriantly in 
the south, make much foliage aod wood, with but 
lintle pulp, snd that ansavory. The kernel in the 
one-seeded fruit, seems to be the first ebject of 
nature in southern climes: that becomes strong, 
oily, and enlarged; and one of the peach family 
has so entirely neglected the pulp, that it has only 
a husky matter around the kernel, as the almond, 
The changeab'eness of the weather in the south, 
in the spring season, throws plants off their guard ; 
the frosts atiendant on those changes, destroy the 
young fruit; and it is only one year in three, that 
the erop bits at all, The desiccated or dried state 
of these fruits, enables us to enjoy them through 
the year; but in the sonth, them acidity carries 
them into fermentation or decomposition, before 
they ean be divested of their aqueous parts, T 
climate of the south is equally against converting 
hem P's Renewed liqnor, be- 

80 







baiked by the severity of a southera climate, and 
for such enjoyment must look to the north, 

Phe meions are always affected by too great a 
dezree of heat, even though their vines Qourish so 
much in southern latitudes, 
res thein on tu maturity before they have attained 
much size, or acquired that rich saccharine and 
aromatic fuvour for which they are so much es- 
teemed. The cantelope-melon wii! rot, or have its 
sides baked by a hot sun, before jt is fully formed ; 
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the south. Vines have been known to run one 
hoadred feet, and bear no melofi. [is m Phile- 
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rkets are loaded with delicious 
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liavit, that w 
success, 
The orange, strictly a tropieal plant, is more 


as, ‘ ; 


- ’ , ¥, . 
e@ cultivate them with such uniform 


juiey, large, and delicious, at St. Angastine (Flori-| 


da,) than at Havana; and frenerers, in order to 
recommend an orange, wi'l say thai at is from some 
place out of the tropics. in the West Toadies, the 
pulo of the oranye is spongy, badly filled wit! 
juice, and has too much of a forced flavour to be 
pleasant, The hot-honse toreers of Europe, or at 
Rome, ancientiy, at first prodaced bad frart ; tne 
dry, too small, and withhut flavenr; because they 
overacted, They have istely found ont that fact, 
an! new the productions of the hot-looses of Lon- 
don, Paris, d&c., astonish and delivit us with the 
qrantity and excellence of the frunt, 
found ont that gradual and umform heat is the des- 


, 
parting much leat. 


Fruit thus produced, ts pro- 
however perfect the climate. 

Mhe jaices of the grape are best matured for 
wine, near the northern limit of their growth, 
the Rhine, iv Hungary, the sides of the Alps, and 


strongest, richest, and most esteemed, 
wines rank before the Spanish and JTtalian; and in 
no southern country of Europe or Africa, except 
Madeira, where elevation makes the differ nee, is 
the Wine :n much repute. The grapes of France 
are more delicious for the table than those of Spain 
or Madeira. 
States, the excess of heat and moisture blights the 
grape to such ap extent, that all attempts have 
The 
whether wild or culiivated, grows there very Juxu- 
riantiy, 


fwiled in its cultivation, 


The vinous fermentation can also be best 
conducted in a climate comparatively cool ; anda 





| profitably managed in a mild region. 

The olive, and other oleaginous plants, yield 
more fiuit, of a richer flavour, and can be beites 
pressed, and the oi! preserved, ina mild climate. 
{no France the tree is heslihier, and the fruit and ot! 
better than in Soain or Italy : and the 
States are known to import their oi! from France 
and fhialy. 

Many other plants might be named. whose habit- 
would equally support our position, It is presumed 
however that enough have been cited to call the 
attention of phi'osuphy to thia curious subject, and 
enable us to give proper attention to it, iu all the 
practical operations of agricaltural pursuit. Much 
time and expense might be saved, and profits rea! 
ized, if this were more generally understood, 

We have already observed, that the heat of the 
sun in southern climes, forces plants toa false 
maturity, runs them on too rapidly to fructification, 
and renders dry and woody the culms, statks, and 
leaves of the plants, where these parts are wsed, 
Hence the chaffiness of the leaf, the dryness of the 
culm, the lightness of the grain, and unsavoury, 
spongy quality of the pn'p of the plants in those 
latitudes. Flence the difficulty of fermenting their 
juices, distilling their essences, and preserving for 
use the fruit, juice, or blades of such planta. The 
prevalence of insects is another bar tothe pruduct- 
iveness of southern piants : swarms of them tvade 
and strip the leaves, bore the fruit, and lead to 
blight and decomposition ; and just in proportion 
as the labours of isn have rendered plants succu- 
lent, and their fruits and seeds sweet and pleasant, 
do these insects multiply on them, devour their 
crops, and defeat the objects of husbandry. 

The labor of man too, is more conservarive in 
northern climates, because his arm is better nerved 
for exercise, his health and spirits more buoyant ; 
and instead of saying, “Go and work,” he says, 
“Come and work;” treads with a cheerful hear! 
upon his own soil, and assists in the cultivation, col 
lection, and preservation of his own productions. 
It is in temperate climates that man can be imno-! 
familiar with nature; it is there he has the beet 
oppotunities of observing the guarantees which 
nature has for the preservation of her animals and 
plants against the devastation of the elements; be 


Borbary 


but a censtant parental care of races 
thing be sees the wisdom and benevolence of God. 





Horn-Ail__ Fever in Cows. 


Mr. Alpha Richardson, of Stoneham, informs us 
that he has lost a cow thet appeared but very re- 
cently to have the horn-ail. She has ever before 
been healthy and was now in good flesh. She cal- 
ved lately ard appeared to be doing well; she 
showed no symptoms of disease tll about twenty- 
four hours before ber death. 

Mr. R. attempted to physic her but could make 


none operate. On opening her he found the con- 
tents of the paunch exceeding dry. He bored her 
horns soon after he found she was sick and he found 
them hollow. She had the horn-ail badly. 


Sould this slone have caused her death so sud- 
denly ? We think she must have had the puerperal 
fever in addition to the horn-ail. Can any of our 
readers tel us of a similar case ? 

Mr. Jacob Allen, of Braintree, tells us that he has 
seen cattle that were cured of the horn-ail by loos- 
ening the skin near the back bone. He says 
in such complaints the shin adheres closely to the 
bone and the circulation of the blood to the head is 
obstructed, Some years ago he read an article in 
a French author on this subject and from him re- 
ceived the idea that the free circulation of the blood 
near the spine, frum the head to the tail, is all that 
is wanted to prevent what is called the horn-ail. 

. Allen states that he has himself given relief, 
in several instances, merely by seizing the hide 
with the hands and pulling it violently from the 
bone of the back, near the shoulders. He thinks 


The | the tail sickness and horn ail both arise from the 


same ¢ause—the want of free circulation of the 

blood along the -bone. . 
Has anyone else evr tied thi made of eye ?— 
iu Eng- 


rapidly into an active fermentation, that # cannet| We ca find that horn-ail is treated of 


: istillati badly in hot 
he same reason, agin 8 er yt eh — 
[ “ juices, 

t rf 
= Mage : 
stores of their fruite, we are continually 


For } Jj asa disease. This 
tae et babe well 0 


the winter upon the dried or lean d his Englis:» 
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The foreing suo bur- | 


and the water-melon is always woody, dry, and! 
devoid of its peculiar sweetness and richness, in 


de plain and us neighborhood, and in sunilar lott 


They have | 
ideratum ; countervail'ng the cole, rather than iun-| 


nounced better than ny gruwn iu the natural way, | 
Ox | 


in other elevated or northern situations, the wine ie | 
ye al | 
The French 


In the southern partof the Unirea| 


grape-vine, however, | 


the pressing, fermenting, and disti!lation of the | 
juice of this delicate fruit can be sufer and more | 


sees an occasional appaent neglect of individuals. | 
In every | 





= sre a. 


| this lot for several years. He s»ys the first harvest 
|repaid all hie labor, This wil! often be the case 
| when the business is managed judiciously. It 
will not always succeed without manure, for the 
matter dug from the ditch is not always suitable to 
set grass without an admixture of other material. 
| Mr. A. lays much stress on the importance of trench- 
| ing deep, so as to keep the bog sufficiently dry.— 
[Ploughman. 





We look uoen a good book on syriculture, as 
/Something more than a lucky speciation for the 
| publisher, or a profitable occupation of his time, for 
(he author. Tt is a gain to the Community at large 
—a new instrament of national wealth The first 
nour of praise, in reference to every such insiru- 


' : BD”) Reel 


no little approbation, Itis to the more general 
diffusion of sound agricultural liierature among our 
fariners, that we loak for that more rapid develop- 
meut of the resources of our varied aotls, which 
the times so imperatively demand. [Bisckwood's 
| Magazine, 
Axctent Custom.—The road which custom had 
)}marked out was beaten and smooth, and whe farmer 
| contioned to travel upon it—it was a circle too, and 
| brought hin always to the place wience he had 
started, and he never lost himself. But in travelling 
in one path and al one pace, we wear ont ihe road 
and incapacitate ourselves from travelling at any 


other pace—so, along course of inju 





diclous man- 
} agement and cropping, not only exhausts the lend, 
j but the practice of a science, the cultivation of 
| which requires no exertion of mind, deadens the 
| spirit of inquiry, and leaves the farmer an eney, 
uningmring Seing, knowing nothing from himself, 
| but governed by an hereditary feeling of vbedience 
}to ancient usage. | Hannam. 
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| Variation of Crops, 
It is a remark of practical men, that the land is 
Jresh to such a crop, not having grown the same 


species for sowe vears before > thus accounth by tor 


i's flourishing mpoecarance, Ty thie qu stiuth, what 
| takes plac in the eo d ring he or wth of anv 
| particular vegetable ? the rv ply ts, that a fermenta- 


}tion, with the extraction of certain 4 ions of 
the materials of a decomposable na re ¢ ntained 
| wit uo the soll, is effected during the procesa of 
vegetation, and ina manner peculiar to the specits 
grown, ‘Then, if the same yrain or vegetable be 
sown the following yea, the same precise fermen 
j tation @nd proportions must necessarily t ke place, 
jand be required for the unfolding and perfeciing of 
jthe same plant, and of course, so continue to be 
the case for any number of years afterwards, And 


whatthen mast be the tendency of sucha practice ? 


|) why @ rapid app and barren 


ximation to poverty 
In this vieW w ire 


. ) 
Hess. Supported, most com 


nlete ly, by facia; for we s eo, In the space of a few 
|years, that the land which is continued to be sown 
} With the same epccies of grain, will produce next 
) to nothing, save the weed which are indigenous 
jtothe soil and ciréumstances; and if manure be 
jad led under the idea of improving the grain, the 
} weeds will stil be the ¢hief wainers, and flewrish 
with proportioned vigor, and ouly choking the 
grain the sooner. [tis true, that certain soils will 


| bear a repetition of one kind of crop longer thaa 
others, according to their constitution; bul in gen- 
j eral, two good crops of the same species in success 
| sion, are rarely obtained from the same land; bat 
| let the land be cropped by a different species every 
| year, for a few years together, and the fermentation 
| 


7 : 
with the extracted propor 
| 


me ven be varied 
|according to the deyrees of difference and pecu- 
| arities of the deacription sown ; and these degrees 
lof difference are denoted by the peculiar marks of 
vigor of the growing plants, By adopting thie 
| practice, instead of growing one ‘productive 
only, a succession of two, three, four, or ¢ 


>» Whi ute 


crop 


ven more, 


imay be obtained, to complete a series proportionate 
lto the judicionsness of the selected variety and the 
laod: after which, the reewrrence of the succession 
| may take place with profit, and by proper cultiva 


hon conp ined with manuring, be continued forever, 
i with the iand improving, The advantages gained 
hy the introduction of a vy iriety in succes ding 
crops, appears to be owing, in the first place, ta 
some of the species rooting deep; others superfi- 
cis!; others diagonal, and so ens; by which means 
every port of the eultivated suil becomes invest: 

gated by their fibres, In the second place, one 
plant may require a large pruportion of oxygen, 
another of hydrogen, a third of carbon, aud 
like, to re-collect each of which, for the healthy 

maintenance of each respective plant, requires an 
j interval of two, three, foar, or more vears, accord- 
mer, ¢ f course, to circumetances, And supp sing 
the interva! of anv epecies of grain be passed over 
| fora time, the result to be anticipated in the future 
| crop of the same species, is—provided the land be 
kept ina high estate of cu't' vation all the while— 

that the vegetation of the plants. will prove con- 

spicnourly fine and vigorous, and at harvest exceed 
he former crop.of the same species, either in grain 
or straw, or both, Relative to the trurh of all the 
above paiticulars, it is only necessary to attend to 
the analyzed products of a few species of vegeta- 
hles, and we find a difference in the proportion of 
the materials of which ‘hey are composed, which 

passing through their peculiar organization, causes 
thet characteristic feature—their variety. 

Experience has, a thousand times, confirmed the 
necessity of a variation in the sneceeding crops, ta 
a certain extent; cons: quently, the best judyment 
of an agriculturist is required to select those weeful 
species which wil! follow each other most euccess- 
fully ; to ascertain also, the necessary interval of 
time of each respectively, befure a repetition of the 
same course can take place, to ensure on an average 
of years, the greatest permanent produce at the 
least expense, A person first entering on a farm, 
may not be weil acquainted with its constitution ; 
therefore, the benefit of a few years’ experience 
must be had, before the nature and properties of 
soil and circumstances can be ful!y known, and a 
permanent profitable produce gained, 

Similies are great elucidators—the recouras to 
them wi'l therefore assiet in explaining more clearly 
some parts of the reasoning which has here beeo 
employed. Let then, a piece of fresh-bornt lime 
have a little water poured on its a chemical! process 
commences, which exhibita itself by the lump of 
lime breaking to pieces, the vanishing of the 
water accompanied with the evolution of heet tnd 
steam—and then all ie quiet; but a little more 
water being thrown on, the same process and re- 
solt ensve, which may be repeated till the whole 
mass is saturated with water, and ha whew | into 
the hydrme of lime, when, the balance of sffiities 
heing establistied, no further decomposition and 
evolution of heat will take place, whatever quantity 
of water may be afierwords applied. This hvdrate 
of lime may be dissolved, and with the addition of 
sand, form mortar, or be-mechanically suspended 
in a body of water; but the eame recurrence of 
phenomena is impossible, until the hydrate has been 
exposed to the fire of a furnace to re-expel tho 
water; when the same appearances will be visible 
on a second application of water. Rut let the hy- 
drote of lime be exposed to the ir flucnce of ear- 
honic acid, and ue hydrate will in due time become 
the cartonate of lime; for this acid, having « 


the 



















stronger effi pity for lime than water, expe's the 
water and combines wa the lame ; and during Uns 
change, a different fermentacton goes on from the 
former, and coatiaves aatil the lume ts saturated 
with the acid, when all is quiet agaia. Now leta 
thicd eabstance be applied to tins carbonate of lime, 
as the moriatic acid, which has a stronger affinity 
for lime thre the carbons acid, and this acid will, 
in its tern, dislodge the carbonic acid, by a strong 
and rapid effervescence, on'il the balance of affini- 
ties is once more established, and the carbonate 
changed to the muriale of lime, when no further 
addiuon of the sume acid wil have effect. Sup- 
pose, huwever, the su!phuric acid be next employed, 
which, from its sapet.or power over the muriatic, 
will take place of the same; the sulphate of lime 
will then be formed. And then, aaving gone 
throagh this series of changes, if the furnace be 
avain had recourse to, the lime may be once more 
obtained pure, and all the before mentioned phe- 
nomena, like a course of crops, can be practi<ed 
and seen a sceond, a third or fourth time, or as 
often as may be desired. [Bland’s Agriculture. 











“MECHANIC'S ADVOCATE. 


An intelligent class car scarce ever be. as a class, vi 
cious, never, as a class, indolent. * * * The sew 
world of ideas; the new views of the relations of 
things; the astonishing secrets of the physical 
properties and mechanical powers disclosed to the 
well informed mind present altractions, whieh un- 
less the character is deeply sunk, are saficicnt to 
counterbalance the taste for frivolous or corrupt 
pleasures.— Everett. 
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( Continued.) 
CHAPTER Xl. 

‘True,’ replied Mr. Seymour; ‘and the 
ambassadors found Heary the Fourth playing 
on the carpet with his children; and it is said 
that Domitian, alter he had possessed himself 
of the Roman empire, amused himself by 
ca'ching flies but these were kings. Now I ad- 
mit that philosophers are monarchs, but mon- 
archs are not always philosophers; you must, 
therefore, produce some less objectionable au- 






communicated to &, and the two balls will, DrilfBarrows, Cora Planters, 
move to dc, which are less distaat | Hoes, Shovels, Spades, 
from the vertical line than the ball p was be-| els, Ladies W 
ture i ” F 
he’ or scientific materials of the present | Tree and Floor . 
chapter are not sufficiently ductile to admit! Bark Mills, Sugar Mills; 
of father extension, we shall, with your kind|/chines, Hay and Manure Forks,” 
permission, geatle reader, avail yourself of so| Hatchets, Axe Handles, Curre 
favourable an opportunity to relate the cir-| tle Cards, Sickles, Vegetable 
cumstances which attended the return of M 13s Saathes, Seythes,, Scythe Rifles; 
Kitty Ryland. Her worthy friends, the Mis- | Bows, Rings and Balls; Re 
ses Noodieton, Puttle, and Tapps, assembled Rakes, Antifriction Rollers, 
around the tea table with that vigorous appe-| Peat Knives and Spades, C 
tite for news, which ten days of starvation. or | Drills, Wheel-Burrows, Saws, — 
to say the least, of meagre diet, must necessa-| Bill Hooks, Transplanters, St 
rily have created; and it must be allowed, | Buddi-.g: Pruning aud Cutting 
that the history of Miss Kitty’s journey, and | Rollers, Hay Knives, and an 
of the incidents which accompanied it, were surtment of the other instruments 
calculated to afford a repast which less refined | useful for the farmer. ; 
and voracious epicures might have anticipa-| The Ploughs manufactured by 
ted with satisfaction. Miss Ryland was fully | Nourse & Masun, have been 
pre; ared for the ordeal to which her retura|the whole country. ‘The traveller 
exposed her; and she had determined to state | been compelled to visit the “* 
without entering into any particulars, that the | regions of Nova Scotia or New 
sole object of her journey to London had been or to make his home in the “‘far West,” 
to invest certain property in eligible securi-| among the prairies of Illinois or Missouri has 
ties; but the settled gloom that shaded her | been consoled by seeing the evidence of civ- 
brow told a tale which all her address was in-| ilization, of improvement, of intelligence, and 
capable of concealing. refinement in these excellent dry t 
‘I fear that something unpleasant has oc-| From Canada to Florida, they are employed 
curred during your trip;’ said Miss Puttle, as/| in those who turn the soil. ‘ 
she fixed her small sharp eyes upon the coun-| We are informed that these 
tenance »f our heroine. been without honor in_ 


‘ . ! lnstitate 

y pul York, and the Charitable Mechanic 
spent a more delightful week in my life, save | tion of Boston, at their great fairs, bave be- 
aud excepting, indeed, the inconveniencies | stewed on these ivtelligent artists, medals for 
which attended the excessive heat of Bond | the best and most perfect ploughs. [In 1837, 
Street, and the clouds of dust which poison 1838, 1839, and 1340, the Committees of the 
the inhabitants, since the streets have been | Agricultural Society awarded all their premi- 
muck-adamised: but these are trifling troubles, ums for the best work done in the feld were 
as { succeeded in the main object of my visit, | the trial took place, to those competitors who 
and I can assure, you, ladies, that if you will | used the mmplements from this establishment. 
fullow my advice, you may readily double} It is said, and we presume correctly, that 
your preseni incomes, as I have done.’ | fifty-four premiums have been given ia suc- 
‘There now;—well, I declare,—did not | cessive years by the Worcester Agricultural 
























thority if you stand in need of such a ep eon! 
Let me see whether | cannot assist you: there 
was Socrates, if tradition speaks truly, who 
was partial to the recreation of riding on a} 
wooden horse, for which, Valerius Maximus | 
tells us, his pupil Alcibiades laughed at him.’ 

‘I care not who laughs at me,’ exclaimed 
the vicar; ‘l enjoy the amusements of youth 
and agree with Dr. Paley, in regarding the 
pleasure whichthey are madeto afford, asa 
striking instance of the beneficence of the 
Deity; and should yon so far relax as to put 
your plan into execution, of writing a work | 
upon juvenile sports, | hope you will call up- | 
on me to compose a eulogy, by way of pre-| 
face.’ 

‘I shall not forget your offer, depend upon | 
it.’ 

‘Did not Archytas,’ resumed the vicar, 
“He who would scan the earth, and ocean’s bound, | 
* *And tell the countless sands that siree the shore,’ | 
as Horace says, invent the children’s rattle ?— | 
Toys, my dear sir, have served to unbend the | 





wise, to occupy the idle, toexercise the sed- | te 


entery, to moralise the dissipated, ’— 
‘And,’ interrupted Mr. 
struct the ignorant.’ 
‘I will also convince you,’ continued the vi- | 


Seymour, ‘to in-| 


} 


car, ‘that the tournaments were indebted for | 
their origin to the Troy game (ludus Troje,) | 
first introduced into Italy by young Ascani- 
us.’ 

The foregoing episode having been con- 
cluded the party proceeded, without any far- 
ther interruption, tothe lodge. On their ar- 
rival, Mr. Seymour produced a piece of ap- 
paratus, for the purpose of exhibiting the ex- 
periment he had promised, in illustration of 
the ductrine of the Collision of Elastic Bo- 
dies, 
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‘Here are two ivory balls,’ said he, suspen- 
ded by threads; | shall draw one of them, a a 
little on one side; now, | let it go, it strikes, 
you see, against the other ball, 8, and drives 
it off to a distance equal to that through 
which the first ball fell: but the motion of a 
isstopped, because, when it struck s, it re- 
ceived in return ablow equal to that it gave, 
and its motion was consequently destroyed. 
Te extend the experiment, here are six ivory 
balls hanging in a row; I will draw the first 
out of the perpendicular, and let it fall against 
the second;.see! see! none of the balls appear 

















to move except the last, which you perceive 
flies off as far as the first ball fell. 1 should 
like to hear you explain this.’ 

‘Tom observed, that when the first ball 
struck the second, it received a blow, in re- 
turn, which destroyed its motion; and that the 
second ball, although it did not appear te 
inove, must have struck against the third, the 
re-action of which set it at rest, that the ac- 
tion of the third ball must have been destroy- 
ed by the re-action of the fourth, and so on, 
until motion was communicated to the last 
ball, which not being re-acted upon flew off.’ 

Mr. Seymour commenced Tom for his ex- 
planation; but he begged him to understand 
that such an effect only occurred when the 


say that Miss Ryland had met with a prize in| Society, fur work done with ploughs manu- 
the lottery, or some such good luck?’ cried factured by Ruggles, Nourse and Mason. 
Miss Noodleton; and turning towards her for- | On the day when the large premism of ove 
tunate companion, she said, in a tone of ten-| hundred dollars offered by the Massachusetts 
der solicitation. ‘Can my dear Miss Kitty | Society was awarded all the gratuities propo- 
forgive a little curiosity—innocent curiosity ?/ sed by the County Society were given by 
I dropped in, this morning, while you were in| their committees to those who worked with 
the village, and observing your trunk gasp-|the Worcester ploughs. 

ing, as it were, fora litle fresh air, 1 just) At Andover, in October, 1841, a most care- 
threw up the lid, when a profusion of new pur- | ful examination and comparison of the merits 
chases saluted my eyes; ‘So,’ said I, to Miss | of the ploughs made by the most celebrated 
Puttie, who happened to pop in at this very workmen, was had. The following table will 
moment, ‘our friend must have found a gold show the results to which the chmmittee ar- 
mine.’ Now, were not these the exact words rived, and it will be scarcely necessary to add 
| used, Miss Puttle?’ that the Worcester ploughs obtained the pre- 










-| lt was confined to 


ij to Prits, 
done to show the practicability of set 


things to which they gave the name of Arts— 
Sone 90 epenptate, Pelatiey. ead eetttactwe. 


paratively but few masters ofthe arts, who 


made agreat secret of their skill. The pre- 
4 sent age includes in i's field of improvement, 


in addition to the above, a vast e of me- 
chanism, productive of much benefit, and 
some astonishing results. Water, animal, 
and steam power, are made to perform a 


be done by the hand of man; and with steam 
power, many beneficial results are attained, 
which at present we can accomplish with no 
other known power. It is by this power alone 
that a ship is propelled directly against wind 
and tide with speed. We have yet no substi- 
tute that can compete with the steam engine 
on our railroads. And it has produced a 
revolution in the art of war as well as the arts 


of peers. 
o mechanical improvement there seems 
to be no limit. Scarce a week passes without 


_| recording some new invention or improvement 


Many, it is true, are worthless, but some are 
valuable, Amongst late improvements is a 


machine fur setting type that has been high! 








ting type 
by machinery with greater speed — less 
skill than by hand; but time and experience 
will test its value. 

A great triumph in mechanical structure is 
now in operation, in the sectional dry dock, 
with which the largest vessels, it is said, can 
be raised out of the water in a short time, with 
all the freight on board, and withont straining 
the vessel. The facility with which they can 
be built, and the comparative small expense, 
it is thought, will make them supercede the 
dry docks now used. 

There are great and constant improvements 
making in almost al! kinds of mechanical tools, 
inthe implements of husbandry—and even 
pins and needles are subjects of improvement 
the former article our Yankee neighbors bid 
fair to supply us with hereafter, without being 
Gependent upon England, as would appear 
from the statement of a writer in the N. Y. 
Express, on the subject of American solid 
headed pins, manufactured by Slocum, Jibson 
& Co., and Howe & Co. 
concerns these pins represent a capital of 
$200,000, giving employment to more than 
100 hands. Each machine, we are told, 


and com-| black, thus pre 










the powder should be well rammed in; place 
the whole in an open fire until it is red hot 
throughout; this may be koown by the lamp- 
flame atthe ex paris, 
take ut from the fire, and allow it to become 
quite cool before you remove it from the ves- 
sel, otherwise it will burn into ashes. Lamp- 
pared, will mix readily with 
water, will dry well in paint or varnish, and 
will be improved in color. 
To miz the color with the varnish.—Rub the 


turpentine, or weak varnish, taking care to 
make it perfectly smooth before putting it 
into the cup with the varnish. To give a 


great amvunt of labor, which formerly had to| good black color, the quantity of lamp-black 


must be considerable; this, it is true, will les- 
sen the biilliancy of the varni~h in some de- 
gree, but a thin coat of seed-lac, will diminish 


black varnish is wanted, it may be made by 
dissolving black sealing wax in alcohol.— 
Sealin 


or the black color will be precipitated. 
Shell-lac varnish of various colors, may be 
made by mixing strong bedy colors, in fine 
powder, with the varnish, levigating them in 
the same manner as recommended with the 
lamp-black. None but full, deep colors will 
answer, asthe color of the varnish will de- 
terivrate all those which possess any transpa- 


wa 


good Dutch sealing wax. 
used to varnish 
cal purposes. bree or four coats will make 
a perfect covering. 

Of the brushes used in varnishing —It has 
been already remarked that the painters’ 
sash-tool, makes a very good varnish brush 
for common purposes; for large articles, 
however, the flat camel’s hair brushes, made 
for the purpose, are to be preferred; they are 
to be obtained from half an inch, to four 
inches in width, at most of the drug stores; 
for smaller sizes, round brushes, with tin 
tubes, are to be preferred. 

It is a common practice, when the same 
brush is always used with the same kind of 
varnish, to allow it to dry with the varnish 
on, after scraping the brush on the edge of 
the cup; in this case it must be allowed to 





soften before using. It is a much better 
| practice, however, to wash the brushes clean 
| in spirits of turpentine, or inaicohol. When 
| wasted, but may be poured into the varni=h 
‘bottle. For colored varnishes, kept in smal! 
| quantities, the brush may be left in the bottle; 


g wax being composed principally of | full of the varnish is poured: the ede ; 
shell-lac. But little heat should be employed, | poured; the edges are 


stand in the varnish for a few minutes te! 


are difficu't to reach with the rubber, Spirit 
varnish, made with, or without jac, of the 
usual gum resins, and considerably thicke, 
than that used in the above process, may ),. 
applied to those parts with a brush, or hair 
pencil, as is commonly dune in other modes 
of varnishing. 

"Oa varnishing works in the lath —This 
process is exceedingly eusy; and does n., 
require much more skill than the mere appli. 
cation of a lutle oil to the surface of a soit 





lamp-black up with a little alcohol, spirits of linen cloth, aud putting the lac-spirit varnish 


| Upon it; then both together to be held Upon 
| the surface of the work, whilst turned round 
in the lathe, and rubbed along it, backward 
and forwards, till the effect is produced _ 

The editor has frequently tried the French 
polish, but he has always used a kind of rub. 
ber differing from that above mentioned |; 


this fault. When only a small quantity of is made as follows:-—a piece of thick woollen 


cloth, six or eight inches in diameter is 
taken; upon one side of this a few teaspoons. 
then collected together, so as to enclose the 
varnish in the cloth, and form a handle by 
jor am to hold it; this is thea covered with a 
| piece of oiled linen cloth, and the rubber is 
ready for use. When requisite, more varnish 
may be added. It will be found necessary 
occasionally, to pour a little aleobol into the 
|} cloth, when the varoish becomes too thick to 
ooze through. 

ce Ran, a bor) ma ~ ” mt 
an y at first be expe 





using successive 
coats of varnish, which require considerate 
time to dry, and which mode is vtherwise 
attended with much more trouble than 
plan here described. [Am. Mech. Mag. 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


the 




















We would call the attention of the Mechanics of 
, Maine to the following circular respecting the Con- 
: vention of Mechanics to be held in Gardiner on th 
| 9th (next Wednesday) Letevery Mechanic, who 
can conveniently attend, be there. No matter if he 
| is not a delegate—no matter if he does not belong 
}to a Mechanics’ Association, let bim go to see his 
| brethren and have a social time. There wi!) be an 
| array of talent and character there that he wi 


He says, “the two| washed in the latter, the alcohol need not be | proud of, and and he will go back to his workshoy, 


contented with bis calling and determined te ele- 
vate and sustain the reputation of the Mechanics of 
Maine. We know enough of the Gardiner Mechan- 








‘They were,’ answered the lady; ‘and I 
think you added, that you should not be sur- 
prised if a wedding were shortly to take place 
as the ribands and gloves were an ominous | 


miuin awarded with regard to excellence of 
construction, ease of draught, and cust of the 
implement: — 


turns out 200 pins a minute, and could be but in this case, the cork should be perforated 
made to turn out 300 in the same time if re-|so as to fit the handle, and the points of the 
quired. Amount of pins being manufactured | hairs should dip into the varnish; it js then 
in this country is about $217,090 annually. | always ready for use. 
Congress, at its late extra session. imposed a bottle will, in general, answer the intended 
purpose. 

Of the French polish, by means of shell-lac 
varnish.— There is a mode of using shell-iac 
companies put theirs up in, is about 25 cents | varnish, which is sometimes denominated the 
—not so high a duty as some have supposed; | French, and sometimes the German mode 








and it was objécted, by parties interested in| To whomsoever it is due, it merits to be gen- 


the import trade, that this duty would enhance erally known, as the process is easy and eco- 


the price of them, ani consequently bzar hard | nomical, and the effect beautiful. it has 


A common mustard | 


passed through the worthy spinster’s head, in | 
less time than that which we have required | 
for the relation of it; and she at once decided | 


0 aemod “pauiny 
4q quvg qed 


upon a plan, so well calculated to clear off the | = = = 
long score of petty spites which had been ac- pes Ts ts tee > _s 
cumulating on the tablet of her memory. Wma = 


‘Upon my word, ladies, your sagacity de- | 
lights me; and so, because, forsooth, I) In these experiments, the dyamometer used 
brought home a few white ribands, and half a| was graduated from 1 to 10, to indicate the 


, , 2 lied 
dozen pair of sviled kid gloves, which my | POWer applied. . 
good friend Mrs. Tenterhook let me have at | The success of the efforts of our friends; 


ding must be about to happen: but j : ' 
apart, you are right, you have guessed it; but | an extensive warehouse in Boston, at Quincy 
itis a secret: if 1 entrust it to you, I shall Hall, near South Market street, where they 


expect your promise to be silent.’ | offer to the public, ploughs of twenty seven 

‘Mum,’ cried Miss Noodieton, as she pla-| different sizes, forms and kinds, some of them 
ced her fore-finger upon her lip, to which she | adapted to each condition and quality of soil, 
had given a signiticent curl, which imparted and tothe various principles, theories, and 
to it the resemblance of a piece of dog’s eared , modes of cultivation which are udopted by 


half price, you, at once, conclude that a wed-| has been so great and well merited, as to in-| 
oking duce them to connect with their manufactory | 


parchment. 

‘Mum is the word,’ repeated the ladies; 
‘you may depend upon our fidelity.’ 

‘lam satisfied,’ replied Miss Ryland.— 
‘You must know, then, that the bridal favours 


ded as a present to Annette, who I have good 
reasons for knowing, is to be shortly led to 
the altar by Major Snapwell’s valet, Jacob.’ 

‘Bless me! What news! Who would have 
thought it?’ exclaimed they in the secret. 

We will not tyrannise too long over the pa- 
tience of the reader; we shall, therefore, con- 
clude our chapter by stating, that Miss Kitty 
lost no time in seeking an interview with the 
parties in question, in order to. put matters in 
a proper train; and, the reader may probably, 
hereafter learn, that the fire, which threat- 
ened to scorch the fair fame of our heroine, 
was adroitly applied to light up a flame, which 
under other circumstances, might never have 


(To be Ccntiaued.) 
Manufactures of Worcester—Ploughs. 


A few days since we were periitted, by 
the courtesy of the senior partner of the firm 
of Ruggles, Nourse aad Mason, to visit their 
manutactory of Ploughs and implements for 
the use of the farmer and gardener. 

These gentlemen have been engaged 
in the manufacture of ploughs and of other 
agricultural implements. They state that 


they were the first mechanics who lengthened 








balls were elastic, and he proceeded to exhib- 
it the difference between elastic bodies by 








another experiment. ‘When you raise one 
of these nleaie oo Seidel sing, ‘ant af 
the perpendicular, ag t 

ann & the ‘action and re-action, not being 
— by the force of elasticity, are in- 
sufficient to destroy the motion of the former; 


the groundwork and otherwise so improved 
the fra of the cast Iron Plough that it would 
take up the furrow slice, with the greatest 
ease, bearing it equally and lightly along the 
surface or the mould board, and turning it 
over flat, with slight friction and small resist- 
ance of draught. _ 

It is represented, tat the castings used in 
the construction of the metallic work of their 


are Cultivators, Cradles 





only part of the motion p will, therefore be 


for grain, and not for children; Seed Sowers, 


which have excited your curiosity are inten-| ©xpense, many valuable, implements from 


been kindled. {been rivalled by the show which. 


of ad admixture of dif- a 


‘ason, =p 
by them for sale, in Boston and Worcester, 
! Harrows, Ohorns, Croat 


cultivators. 

Besides employing the best skill of Ameri- 
‘can and native industry, Messrs. Ruggles, 
Nourse & Mason, have availed themselves of 
foreign talent, and have imported, at great 
abroad. Among others which they have in- 
troduced is Smith’s Deanston Subsoil Plough, 
which has received the highest approba- 
tion of the agriculturists of England and 
Scotland. 

In the hurried notice which it is only allow- 
ed to us totake at this time, we cannot de- 
scribe fully the details of their establishment. 
At some fortunate tine we hope to enjoy the 
opportunity of explaining to the farmers of 
Worcester County, the merits of some of their 
own manufacturers. ; 

The store room of our neighbors, might 
have furnished a museum, or supplied mate- 
rials tor an exhibition which could only have 


at their Boston Warehouse, were 
collected fine models of the best instruments 
which are used by the New England Farmer. 
Implements for every operation which the 
husbandman may be bound to per were 
garnered into their granary of choice uc- 
tions. 

One who had not been familiar with me- 


the first of cast iron and with 
the beautiful heey ey og ae 





“wut 
appearance.’ or | SaSaecucs —8 
‘1 am delighted,’ cried Miss Phillis Tapps; SRERSRER: = 5. specific duty on foreign pins, of 40 cents for 
‘you are sly, methinks, Miss Kitty; come. | oe eee a a every package containing 5000. This duty, 
come, tell us the name of the happy swain, aK anoFoF Fs for an average sized package, such as these 
and let your friends participate in your felici-| $ OPE S50 2 
‘ QA AFP ar 
1? ‘ore: : oe ae. ae 
This was ahome thrust, and Miss Ryland | = -- 
was notexactly prepared to parry it. She hes- SSeenZze SSF 
itated for a few moments, and disguising her) woeoossess 
. . al -_ — | .- 
agitation, as well as she was able, was about io & 'on the consumer.— Prairie Farmer, 
‘to vent her indignation, waen a_ brilliant aang WNVSS g - - 
é ek 1 ee ew 2 | From the Franklin Journal. 
thought darted like lightning through her) Migs be 23 . o- 
brain, and iramediately relieved her from the = = Jones, on Jappanning aad Varnishing. 
embarrassment. lis announcement, thought | etal > 2 ie Noemser 3 
he, will remove every suspicion from myself, SeS=SS5S5-e= : - : 
while its execution will plunge both the vicar ¢ “= To rub Fal “7. os varnished sur- 
nadia _e : r ace, for polttishing.—F vr orcinar urposes 
and major into trouble. This, and much more | fe for p 2 Ae: : 


ishell-lac varnish does not require to be 
rubbed down and polished, but where it is 
wished to have the surface very even, these 
| processes are necessary. For rubbing down, 
puinice-stone, in fine powder, is used. Four 


been much employed by cabinet and musica! 
instrument makers, but is yet not so exten- 
sively practised as it merits to be. 

The varnish is to be prepared in the way 
already directed, and is used of a moderate 
thickness. The article to be polished must 
have a smooth even surface, such as is left 
by fine glass paper, usually called sand 


paper. 


nish is applied by means of what is called a 
rubber; this is frequently made by rolling up 
a strip of thick woollen cloth, which has been 





or five coats of varnish, at least, must be 
laid on, and allowed to become perfectly | 
hard; a piece of woollen rag may then be) 
|made wet, and a portion »f the powder put 

|upon it; this isto be rubbed carefully, aud 

equally over every part of the varnished sur- 

face, until it appears perfectly eveo. Great 

care is requisite to avoid rubbing through at 

‘some parts, before others are rendered 

smooth, particularly if there are sharp edges, 

or projecting mouldings. When this takes 
place, the whole process of varnishing must 

be repeated; a little practice, however, will 

enable any one to avoid this, provided the 

article varnished, bas an even surface, and 

the number of coats have been sufficient to 
give the requisite thickness of resin. When 

the surface, to be polished, is flat, the cloth 

may, when used, be wrapped round a piece 

of cork or wood; and the same method may 

be adopted in rubbing down mouldings. 

To polish the varnsh.—When the surface 
is well prepared by the pumice-stone, it is 
very easily polished. This is effected by fine 
rotten-stone, used exactly in the same way 
with the pumice-stone, excepting that sweet 
oil is employed, instead of water. The oil 
may be removed from the surface by a fine 
rag, and some dry rotten-stone; and if a 
little is then rubbed on by the palm of the 
hand, this will give the highest possible polish 
to the surface. 

To prepare the rollen-stone.—Rotten-stone 
is sometimes harsh and gritty; the best way 
of trying it, isto take a little between the 
teeth, when the least portion of grit may be 
discovered. Careful workmen always wash 
it before they vedture to use it. This is 
effected by stirring the fine powder in a con- 
siderable quantity of water, then allowing it 
to remain at rest for a few seconds, and pour- 
ing the water into a glazed earthern vessel; 
the powder which then precipitates, will be 
perfectly fine and smooth; by washing the 
remainder, the whole of the finer parts may 
be separated from the grit. 

The upon lac which has been 

ished, is less brilliant than that of the un- 





} 


tried to form the ‘nto the best shape. |". ee a : , 
We saw inthe grea ellction of our fiend, [posed carinhs bat thls may be gies 
about 300 forms beginuing with “a, | 7 es , - 


Agiyie © es Black varnish.—Shell-lac varnish 
ments. The manner in which these artisans may be rendered black, by mixing with it, 
arene, _tneie naterials impresses one witl| either ivory, or lamp-black. ‘The editor has 
peep ane thera, ne inventions of frequently used, and always preferred, the 

. atthews, the propristefe Wave), it shoald not be weed as sold in the 























torn off, so as to form a soft elastic edge; 
thick, wide list will answer perfectly well, 
although a greater width is more convenient 
to hold. ‘This coil may be from one to three 
inches in diameter, according to the size of 
the work. 


[From Gill’s Technical Repository } 


‘‘On the manner of applying the varnish.— 
The varnish, put inte a narrow-mouthed bot- 
tle, is to be applied to the middle of the flat 
face of the rubber, by laying the rubber upon 
the mouth of the bottle, and quickly shaking 
the varnish up once; as the rubber will thus 
imbibe just a sufficient quantity to varnish a 
considerable extent of surface. 
must then be enclosed in a soft linen cloth, | 
doubled; the remainder of the cloth being 


to form a handle to hold it by; and the face | 
of the linen cloth must be moistened with | 
a little raw linseed oil, (which may either be | 
colored with alkanet-root, or not,) applied 
with the finger to the middie of wt. The 
work to be varnished, should be placed oppo- 
site to the light, in order that the effect of the 
polishing may be better seen; and a surface 
of from one to eight feet square may be var- 
nished at once. 

“* The rubber must be quickly and lightly 
rubbed on the surface of the article to be 
varnished, and the rubbing continued until 
the varnish becomes nearly dry; the coil of 
woollen cloth must be then again wetted with 
the varnish, but no more oil need be applied 
to the surface of the linen cloth, and the rub- 


bing 

neatly dry, as before; amd agai, a thiid 
coat must be applied in the same mannet; 
then one with a litle oil; which must be fol- 
lowed, as before, with two others without oil; 
—and thus proceed until the varnish has 
acquired some thickness, which will be after 
a few repetitions of the series; when a litle 
alcohol may be applied to the inside of the 


varnish; and then rub very quickly, lightly, 
and uniformly, over every part of the var- 
nished surface, which will tend to make it 
even, and very much conduce to its polish. 
The linen cloth must next be wetted with a 
little aleohol and oil, without varnish; and 





Mode of applying the varnish.—The var-| 


|Government. Man is never too old to learn, and if 


The rubber | 


ing again continue till the varnish becomes | i 


linen cloth, before wetting the coil with the |i 


ics and citizens generally to assure al! of a cor- 


dial reception and kind greeting. Be sure and go. 


State Convention of Mechanics. 


A Convention of Mechanics, composed of Dele- 


gates from the several Assocuatioms in this State, 
will be holden at this place commencing on W ed- 
nesday, the th day of Acres: sext 

With the view of affording grewmer facilitics for 
the action of the Comvestem as well as making 
Caco otber acquaintec ra ue pra Tess ; tbe sev- 
eral Associatoms, & is desered that each Society 
would turnseh the Convention with a statistical ac- 
count, embracing ts Cate of orga: waton— its nut 
bers—what is being done towards the promot 


l|knowledge amongst its members in the way of 
| Screntific classes and lectures—the extent of its 
| Library, Cabinet of Models, Minerals, &c., together 
| with such other infomation as may be thougin use- 
| ful and interesting to the Convention. 

The object of our associated efforts is to culti- 
|wate a desire for knowledge and to provide the 
| means for its attainment, that we may be better {it- 
|ted w perform the duties of our avocation and those 
which are required of us as citizens of a Free 


| circumstances in early life prevented us from ac- 
| quiring the rudiments of knowledge necessary to 
prepare the mind for its future growth and expan- 
sior, we are false to ourselves and fail in our duty 
| to society if wedo not avail oursleves, however late 
| in life, of opportunities which may present to reme 
| dy in a measure our deficiencies. 
| “The measure of a man” is, to human compre- 
| hension, infinite. To be in the effort to attain it 
| confers the only true socia! distinction; and thee 
is nothing in ay profession or pursuit that is essen- 
tial to the well-being of society which offers any 
| obstructions to his accomplishment, more partic ular- 
) ly in that in which the mental and physica! abiliues 
| are both called into action. 

Science may be more perfectly studied in the 
workshop than in the closet, when aided by a suita- 
ble intellectual preparation. There is the temple 
, of Science in, in which the true oblations can be ot- 
fered upon her altars, by reducing wo practice the 
frunts which she teaches. 

The Subscribers, a Committee appointed by the 





gathered together at the back of the rubber, | G2rdiner Mechanics’ Association, for the purpose of 


making arrangements for the Convention, respect- 
fully extend an invitation to all Mechanics through- 
oul the Slate to be present at the Convention and 
participate in the benefits to be derived from it 
Suitable provision will be made by our Association 
for all that may attend. 

Mr. Exsnv Bouaart, “the learned blacksmith,” 
is expected to deliver a Lecture before the Conven- 


ton. 
H. B. HOSKINS, Committee 
WILLIAM PALMER, of 
JAMES ELLWELL. § Correspondence. 
Gardiner, July 19, 1843. 


lssault with intent to commil a rape. John F 
Howland of Hyannis, was on Wednesday before 
Zeno Scudder, Esq. Justice of the Peace, on Com- 
plaint of Yenas Wood 2d, of this town, for assault 





came ashore at West Yarmouth on the 
eee ae bee cual bent, nent 


intance) to seat himeelf, which he 

did, and entered into conversation with her. 
Aftera tew minutes conversation, Mrs. Woot 

went into another room, and was followed by How- 

land, who put his armaround her neck, aad endea- 

ored to drag her towards a door, saying—* Come. 

- mast go up Stairs.” On Mrs, Wood's resisting. 
struck ee see Se ne eh 

e 








with the precautions last mentioned, until it noise, he would choke her. thea with his lett 
is nearly dry, the effect of the operation will Hn sme pom by the the throat, and with bis 
be seen; and, if it be found it is not | Hsht struck her several times in the face, and 
" the process must be continued, with Pp aie eeeeeene aw pee, the Se: 

rected above, until the surface becomes uni-|to desist withoat accomplishiag his infernal p" 
nly smooth reg polished. | pose, and left the house. €apt. Wood soon after 
‘On varnishing hollow and round works.— | came home, and found his wife iv deep distress 
In this case, the woollen. cloth is not to be| mied, with her face avd egk much brvised #4 
used with its flat to | Swollen, her clothes and the floor sprinkled w"! 
which the varnish blaod, the effect of a blow upon the nose, and bru's 
directed, and be ed about her body. Having received the prope’ 
Ngee ps explanations and procured the assistance of 
ole, At bors, he went im pursuit of the perpetrator, «he 
"On varnishing Sa 
m . 

When this occurs in cabinet work, &c., and| Howlaad was ordered to recognize ia the sw 
ro ; $1200, to takg his trial ax the September term of 4 
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which 


, aspecies of indulgence 
beteiegs of aye and old ac- 


We koaow that ifmen would | , there 


render her competent to direct others ia the 


STATE OF MAINE. 
The Committee on so mach of the Governor's 





Plaster and Lime. 


POETRY. quite’ ‘or any seeming slow-|lossihe living may deplore, whose life was| All more ma : ere 
-—— — ness in going yey pe be cr ing anxiety, in| fruitful of good for mun. But may not one of domestic economy, as an 2 message as relates to w change of the time of the mee- T= : ee gpa beg rn BoB nl ag gia 
For the Farmer & Advocate. 1. + srning to sie g Pind There had been|turn aside, from the beaten path of of female education; and this, too, in the _— we Fa Saaaeken ar 14 hauling ' SAM’L CHANDLE ” 
ning grief or of joy, and in solitude remember, that | old countries of Europe, where an abundant Wathrop, 1843. outels | 


SUMMER MUSINGS. 


a fall of cain during the night, and the clouds 





towa of Waterville, pray that a change of the 
ata = Br 





MU ; "> ibiansereds °@ beneeth the sod befure tim moulders one who | population and the institutions of society ren- tem of elections sot ty of votes shall on- = 
pe arrcpree  —h Said. cit anon’ oache? she’ ob of our| neverdeceived, aud who, though not gifted + it easy to secure the services of faithful/ly be re Pays hy pes. kn for 


All nature now expands into & life, 
Like that we feel when in the circle gay, 


Or when we trace the more sequestered way, 

When health inspires the mind with feelings 
strong 

We range the fields where zephyrs gently play, 

Or where the placid brook moves calmly along 

And tunes the thinking mind, to more than stud- 


eearch—a little mound of earth, only half 
sodded over, denoted the place where Poor 
oto Hunter, bad been laid only a few weeks 
before. We alighted, and threw Rolla’s 
reins over a low pine shrub, that grew a! the 
head of the grave, and gave loose to our own 
feelings. 

It is not seemly to movrn for a dog; but 
when, for eleven years, the animal has follow- 


with words fo make known his affections, bad 
yet the skill to express them with most mir- 
_aculous organs? 


| + 
Mary Stuart. 
Her face, her form, have been so deeply 
impressed in the imagination that, even at 
the distance of nearly three centuries, it is 





_ All female characters that are held up to 
admiration, whether in fiction ur biography, 
will be found to possess these domestic ac- 
complishmeats, and if they are considered in- 
dispensable in the old world, how much more 
are they needed in this land of independence, 
where riches cannot exempt the mistress of 
‘a family from the difficuity of procuring suf- 





change of the time fer holding the sessions, and Gx- 
ing bay for the same, bave had the same under eon- 
sideration, and ask leave to re @ preamble and 
resolye, which is herewith subminted. And ask 
leave tw have this report, with the preamble and re- 
sulve, to be published in all the newspapers in this 
State which publish the laws of the State, and be re- 
ferred to the next Legislature. 
Sotouos Brooks, Chairman. 
In Senate, March 16, 1843. 
Read and acceptec. Seni down for concurrence. 






STEAM-BOAT LINE 
P +3 Ede 
THE Subscriber informs the public tha: ie yw, 
run @ carriege from WINTHROP VILLAGE 
STEAMBOAT WHARF i” Hattlowrit ‘> 
He will leave Wiathrop on the days that the Boar 


> : ing ; : : leaves tor Boston, and also the devs that she 
1ed song. ed your footsteps — when his clear voice has | unnecessary to remtnd the most ignorant and | ficient aid, and where perpetual change of Jenx. Hasxzcr. Secretary. rives at Hallowell, in order — me oe s! ar. 
} uninformed reader of the striking traits which domestics, renders perpetual instruction aad gore going 10, or nelarning from Bosiee presen: 


Lulled is the lake that decks the rural town, 


greeted your return, or when coiled up at 
your feet, day after day, he has lifted his flex- 


characterize that rewarkable countenance, 


superintendance necessary. 


fo House of Representatives, 
Merch 21, 1343. ; 


Read and concurred. 


His accommodations will be such os two give satis. 


Without a wave—for mirror like its face, ible eyebrows. and turned his dark eye to see | Which seem at once to combine our ideas of} Since, then, the details of good house ‘ faction, and greet pains will be taken to eosure a 
The shaded brook now murmurs gently down— whan edb GauiT leave te writing table, and ithe majestic, the pleasing, and the brilliant, keeping must be included in a good female ii T. Joussox, Clerk. c. i a a to aa be ee favor 
Delightful ecene—I'd linger round the place go forth for his pleasure, as he had tarried for leaving us to deubt whether they express | education, it is very desirable that they should | Resolves in relation to amendments of the Constite- . _ 


My maker’s hand in all His works to trace, 

To count the hues upon the wild wood rose, 

To view the trees that wave with modest grace, 

These simple joys my earliest fancy chose, 

Then why not love them, till the dream of life 
shal) close. 

Ye lovers of the beautife!, now look. 

Here is the sight that does transport you so, 

The vaults of heaven seem from their summits 
shook, 


you feel as if the death even of a dog might 
warrant a melancholy sensation, and he plea- 
ded in excuse for a recollection at least of bis 
canine virtues. 

Huater had become a sort of precursor of 
our own comings; and those who would meet 
us, as we came to, and went from, our office, 
would watch for Hunter, that they might find 
us. A feeling had sprung up between us, 
and we had learned even to check each oth- 


er's faults. He undoubtedly had the most to 


most happily the queen, the beauty, or the 
accomplished woman. Who is there, that, 
at the very mention of Mary Stuart's name 
bas not her very countenance before him, fa- 
miliar as that of the mistress of his youth, or 
the favorite daughter of his advanced age ? 
Even those who feel themselves compelled to 
believe all, or much of what her enemies laid 
to her charge, cannot think without a sigh 
upon a countenance expressive of any thing 
rather than the fuul crimes with which she 


be acquired when young, and so practiced as 
to become easy. and to be performed dexter- 
ously and expeditiously. 

The elegant and accomplished Lady Mary 
Wortley Mautague, who figured in the fash- 
ionable, as well as the literary circles uf her 
time, has saic, that ‘‘ihe most minute details 
of domestic economy become elegant and re- 
fined, when they are ennobled by sentiment,” 
aud they are truly ennobled when either from 
a consideration for a parent or love te a hus- 

















tien, and adopting the plurality system in elections. 

Whereas the great aod paramount object io all e- 
lective governments is to frame constitutions and 
laws so as to give a fair and just expression to the 
greater number in all elections to be made by the 
people ; and 

Whereas by requiring « majority of all the votes 
or ballots casi, as is now required by the conatitu- 
tion and laws of this State, the people are subjected 
to great expense, inconvenience and trouble, by rea- 
son of the divisions among the electors in many and 


in mo-t c et thenly a aces cue pies 
forthe same office, it is found diffie: It to 


Winthrop, May 23, 1243 
P. 3S. Any busivess entrusted to him wi)! be 
faithfully attended to. 2) 


Winship & Paine 

\ ANUFACTURERS OF UMBRELLAS, PAR. 
ASOLS & NECK STOCKS, have on fs0d 2 

large assortment of them, which they wil! sel! whole 
sale and retail as low as can be purchased elsewhere 
Also on hand, a prime assortment of Hats, Caps 
Gloves, Masic, Mesical instrametos, Vio! Strings. Res. 
in, Claronett Reeds, Paper {.angings, Fancy Sospe 
&e¢. Store corner Middle & Temple Streets. on 
Country traders are invited to cai! before parchas ng 
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a suffer, in that respect, bat still he tried, and | ¥25 charged when living, and which still con-| pand. “To furnish a rvom.” s the same | secure the election of any one; giving great encour- PORTLAND, April 26, 1848. 3m19 4 
The rocks, the trees, see how divine they glow, oulnenctnien prdersrry, : tinve to shade if nt to blacken her memory. | jady, “is no lunger a Pane "ean affair, Bees to factionst and disappointed demagogues, | ————- —— ee 
Deep from the waters back their beauties throw. ber of the | That brow, so truly open and rega!l—those! shared witi shol 2 ed fecersan 5, the attempts of such to create discord among the ; iron and Sicel. 
Pp ; bys The poor dog had become a member e ga! share 1 upholsters and cabinet makers, | eante and prevent an election of any one: and TANLEY & CLARK have for exie Enalich 
Now read a line on this instructive page— family when it was small; and the flock that |*) elrows, s¢ regularly graceful, which yet | it is decorating the place where | am to meet | Whereas by the operation of the majority system, | \) Swedes bron flat and round id ayy a _— 
Such beauties show not when the wild winds had risen up like olive branches around our | Were saved from the charge of regular Msip-'a friend or alover. To order a dinner is not! as practised in thes State, it is found, that instead of | mau, Aw. Drawn and Cest Sirel. Nail ‘plate, ra ‘ 
blow. table, were affectionately guarded, and ten- are A the 5 pyc i ome of ms pare eyes! merely arranging a meal with my couk , it is pt ee to office who _ first choice ofthe D. N and Spikereds. Nai'sall sizes from 8d ' 
’ ; : J. & d rine eS Te Rank 7. ' i ¥ : of : very i ble portion of them ; i m 
Would ye be lovely—let no passions ra derly fondled by Hunter.—-But he never con- | Which seemed to utter a thousand histories reparing retresiinent for him whom [| love. | P&CP**: OF of any very Considerable portion of them ; | o - - 
our isi x P . oe ge y ot 7» hin in tb He the nose, with all its Grecian precision of Phe So ie ote . : Y d in thi under the present organization of parties in this | Washingtonian Vegetable Pilts, 
But be thus calm and pure—so imitate the sage. | fessed the right of mastership in them. © . . vese Necessary OCeupations, viewed In (NS! country, any amall faction in very many instance:.| Invented and prepared by Elijah Wood. Win: 
, took his place on the hearth rug before them, | Cutline—the mouth, so well proportioned, 80) febt by a person capalile of strong attach-| has the power of dictating as to the individual t» be VEGEr ety Al b bay oe vas 
As the young eagie with her new fledged wing | with as much independence asif they had} sweetly formed, as if designed to speak ooth: | ments, are so many pleasures, and afford her | chosen or to defeat an election by the people, and been a desideratam, sod the “bad cof the Waste 
Swims in the air and visits every cloud, been his offspring, instead of ours; and when /|'"g but what was delightful to hear—the d:m- far, far voe deligit than the games and j W hereas, by the adoption of the pluralit, sysie™ | tngionian Pill conti Saute sancuntes ay ‘am of % ‘y 
_ And scorns the bliss which humbier scenes would | business or pleasure called ua from the city, | ple chin the stately swanl-ke neck, form a! shows which constitute the amusemat of the i one “tie oes “1 rity meenens, eae if Bo! | low be ngs who are suffering with Rhewmatism, Lys. 
bring, he took upon himself the guardianship of the | countenance, the like of which we know not » world ?— Young Ladies’ Friend. aes eR Sotsewe ¢ much eed > ed Fie | reper? habites! costivenese, Or any of the cor 
With eager hope with vanity endowed, domestic circle, and declined his daily visi! to } to have existed i” any other ches racter move , —_ | pression will be given to the popular ew TT . the pro pre ok cancer of th aN ~ ' - yo 7 ‘; j A L trr ‘ 
With piercing look beyond her lofty shroud the office. as much as ifhe had a pecuniary |'%% 18 that a gt of life, eon the “ Notice ple will be saved expense ia time and money, and ty of the Blocd > Sar tes. "and ‘a ere, Smpuri- [ 
hin! elli orally | tress as well asthe actors command genera . hw ‘eleetlan will be cadiiidincd eth Ce fe ey , Serofuls, and diseases of the 
She sees the sun and thinks perchance to soar | 'nvestment In the dwelling, or was mora ly aa sadivided tan A i a eae eas ria. subscriber being about to leave this State | rhe esr ieiation of feeling; sad aes np +2 | Glands. Shia, or the Absorbent System, ' ‘ ; 
Up to his realm and and choose her dwelling and legally responsible lor the welfare of its “fe a. : gr y for the tar West, vow offers the greatest chance | no-14nt still. fewer vacancies ‘will exist and the ne... | PPA!" & stmple and sale remedy winich he re . : 
- inmates. hers the portraits which exist of this remarka- for bargains ever known in this section of country ple will be a tbled to Gill the ites 4 th col Og nends to thew, after an 3 perience in this use « ¥ ; 
/ prow”, . Hunter had been in perils. He was bitten | 24/e Woman, are not like each other; for,| He will sell his Entire Siock of gvods, consisting | their own choice ;—Therefore ’ | | therty years. . 
But fails her strength, she soon begins to lower, with one other canine friend, by a mad dog. amidst their discrepancy, each possesses gen- | (as is well known) of the greatest variety thatcau| Resolved, That the constitution of this State be a —= prepares them for bis ows private ure, being 
And falls alias. to earth, por dares to wander more. His friend died with hy drophobia—kind at- | era features which the eye at once acknow!l- eo oer par of ihe Pane Va low ap he iso amended that in the election of Govern: r, Reore " “ a ¥ iih @ vere al — oi Bhes ie “mm. c Le bs 
¢ . } : “eg . . wi asturis iis cus'omers. yect | . ove eo . - . Boe! : ec "y enarrai aivny oO; the 5 le ; has had 
Thus with the hope of the aspiring youth tention saved Hunter. He remembered it to | edges as peculiar to the vision which our im-| o) hi, business immediately. ‘To tucse who are not ge 9 Cat ate rage port aaah a Ie Ee ofvted sAeneniseeienitihs thom, cod 
t : ( ; we . i j " ada vun #18, sural ole shai. | - : : . 
When first he starts on lifes unmeasured course, | the last; and when the sickness came from | say has a yer A fe her porsis | acquainied with his s uck, he would say that it con- elect at the first melas held coe th at sdaeata eel loow finds hiense fies thew mesms os instroo-ents in tie , 
Each fancied drearn seems like some sacred truth which he was not relieved, the beseechiny the first time, and which as een unpresse | sists vf all kinds of English and dumeslic goods, | that im the election for Representatives to the Stat hands of Providence, in good bealth et tiie adsanced 
r ‘ ‘ . > look, and the particular emphasis of his moan | upon it by the numerous prints and pictures groceries, crockery, hardware, puns, medicines, | Legisi ‘ture. on the first Meeting held for that pur- age o! seventy -foer Sears 
Nor knows he yet their feeble failing source showed that he remembered with gratitude iwhich we have seen. Indeed, we cannoi fe paey fancy sone &e., &e., all of whic will | pose it shall require a majority of vous. and if nm Many ry ireds have experienced the saluters action 
Or dreams forsooth there is some mighty force | ¢,, d desired -apolication of | look on the worse of them, however deficient | °* $°!4 Considerably less than cost. ; chuice is effected, then on the second meeting held | % ‘hese Pills, and many cannot live withoet then.— t 
; : avors past, an esired a re-appiicalion } : : - a p . | Among the great variety of articles tha: he must | fer that puroc lurality shall elect (heir efficacy ia acete as well as chronic rhe sin 
That eways as nee of the hewmen will. the remedies. But he asked in vain. He jin point of execution, without Saying that 1s | sell, will be fuund one Double Wagon; one single | en ra Biss y, _— ag »- 329 36 has been 1 per enerd, and in e)most incemer ec sain 
But lists to fame, and though her voice is hoarse _pined away and faculty after faculty departed, ‘meant for Queen Mary; and no small in-| do, one Gig and Harness, one new Sleigh, one} Thereby certif prepatged 4 2 ce pod lagen ,| Dinections, Take them at night on going to bedi 
de | j . be . - - oe we vViegu : UUie - . 
She can each thought with syren visions fijl— | watt voice fuiled, the hearing ceased, the eve stance lis of the power of beauty, that her Sates eget Bowes" a lot - Liwe = | of the original » ose oa ie nd toy a. r if is deswed merely to relax the bowels take haif o 
He finds, though oft too late, that he is human | was lifted up slowly, but dim, and the tail | charms should have remained the subject, | * “0 85:00) OF & ningies ang Soares, Bae many omer Paitie C Joussos, Sec’y of State eae. and icrease the dase to five according as ) 01 
’ ° ; . ae. ’ od ll ' { sdai - b . d articles out of the store tuo nomerous to particuiar- , ae aR Tat pet <b aish to prodece more or less cathertic sc ion 
still. slightly moved, to intimate his recognition of /H0t merely Of admiration but of warm 4nd | \). Al of the above gvods, that are noi suld at BiTTrERS The above Pills are for sale at tbe Maine Fe: 
him who had so long been his companion, aad | chivalrous interest, after the lapse of such % | private sale befure the 30th Sept. next will then HE MOST ELEGANT. s a UBRI re gg OSice. Price 25 cents. —— _ 
Then man beware, nor seal thine earthly fate, his last effort was to lick the delicate hand of length ot time, We know that by far the ve sold al auction to close the concern, sales cudi-— a reennven RESTORA rIVE : a . wr -—~ ae —_—- — —-- — —$—— —$ 
Or jet a frenzied hand first write thy doom a child. who had cx to take his leave of | Most acute of those who, in latter days have | #encing at vine o'clock in the morning. . -» Stree » oda dye Toe Ay thee mere Highly Important 
dials mages en ee ee eee | adopted tt favorable view of Mary’s cl [fe is also under the painful necessity of saying | °! the “tomach and digestive organs, is the celebrated TO FARMERS AND GARDENERS 
Let rural Deities upon thee wait, | one that seemed twined with his earlie-t love, | opie Ue Pe ee ee f as. | to all these who are indebted to bim either by note| German Tonic and Aromatic > Sebaihere ger ween , 
And strew with flowers thy pathway to the tomb,| and whose name was the first word lie had , 4C'ef, 'onged ‘tke the executioner be ore DIS | of account, that the same must be setiled befure the Bitters nas Pe rity emt aanahane hie 
When ye can brave the poisonous simoom articulated. | dreadful task was performed, to kiss the fair | first day of Oct. vexi if they would save cost, as af- Prepared by Dr: D.P. ty 62 Coart s*. Boston OF MAKING V EGETABLE MANURE 
Then ones with passion and the soul’s wild fire, | Old Samson took the dog in his barrow, : hand of her on whom he was about to per- ter that day all nvtes and accounis will be placed i tua fine herbal medicine is in cael compound BY FERMENTAT ION. 
: . ' eS . 'and went forth with a measured step, to find ferm so horrid a duty.—{ Scoit. jin the bands of an attorney for iminediate collection | o sirpassing exceilence and perfectivn—highly rein: d (Secured by Patent.) 
W hen ye can weara garb like nature’s loom, > place wtaenn tn Ange mae ood wile | The subscriber feels very grateful tu his m iny Gus- | —exiremely gratefa! to the taste— and remarkably war. NEW invention bas been made. to prc Jece sny 
Then cease her gaudy beauties to admire, - a nd shhh apne 4 sh epeas . | tomers for past favors and hopes they will not think | ming, s ! . lect if swab ; f MANURE ina rt time 
eau) > 6S ‘ - : brews anton a g. siunulsting, end invigorating in al! its eflects ep-| (% de-wable quantity © ANLKE in a shor , 
Yet “till such time let nature thy fond love inspire. - es — a apy - apes Responsibilities of American Women. i a severe us the emergeucy of the case jon the system. It is eminently powerfal and concen- | eiher with ur wihost caitle, as neiritiows as sialic 
, agra Fidget nba Sale ag ¥ er MBaS) The success of republican institutions, as| agi ew —— , trated, yet as swooth and delicious as the anid: st wine. | manure, more lasting, and at very listie cost. ' 
Pate binemine enesmnes otill ene tune Oe fb justly claim a scantity for their dust. |. e de wil! also sell his Dwelling House and Store| ‘4, 1 an auqeestionsble aud never fai! medy for| All ligueves plonts, Straw, Cornstaiks, Werds, Roots 
Fair blooming summer, sti we turn to thee, The litt! eats “sit t forth. had)! conceded by all, depends upon the iptel- | siete in the most pleasant and Mourishing part of| po ou ia; Be sd badineanios oo —_ y don Se ee ee. a 
For thou art worthy of our noblest vow, . se ilttie procession, as ut wen orth, 4 ‘fectual and oral charactcs af the inase’ei wiathrop Village, ow liberal terme. m “as -cueet mpurities of the roe » in ligestion, ) spepsia, aca: | Sea erase, and ia fa ‘ ys ring ; ong'ng : 
y with it something of a touching air. The bo-} ere CARL : bes ecm os ag Merch: . | dice, Loss of Appetite, Faininess and Sinking of the | vegetable king ‘om, wleiher green, or dry, can be Cor- 
‘Thy devotees, though constant yet are free, | de off Cldatie Wr Qedbiiele Uaeied het es ithe people. Ifther are intellectual and vir-| gt = a for o ’ nee ey = - fG04 | <somach, Lowness of Spirits, We.kness, Dizz ness, | verted into manere t 
What wreaths of fame are mantled o'er thy brow, pith ue. ly lest a ridicule “hould attacl 10 th (uses, democracy ts a blessing; but if they foie eoaka Ps aaah aa eli. aioe oye and Genvrai Delbiiity of the Dysten) This Manare is a composition of avimal, m ineral : 
s y an w J ; ¢ | “ sé » . , _ = > ° -. “= mE . ‘ , nater - 
Fair Eden’s joys appear to deck the now aeanes nti yt had put aan his best iare ignorant and wicked, it “ts only a curse, EZRA WHITM AN, Ia. } It is a-30 orm nag in resturiu g& Cc myo ind Ayo b & su pn woes rhe y ce s oy y 8 
itt | her. , ’ = - at Y . pa e . i tions broken down by sedentary emp!oyments, and has | for the nutrament of plants. Be eccret oF the imen- 
hen why since thou hast magic powers.to please, clothes, avowedly less fur funeral purposes, | ; id as —" h wore dreadful than other form | P. 8. If his House and Store is not soli it will ; been ext-nsively ured uy Clergy men, Editors, Printers, | tion is amply develuped, and the procese of manrgr- 
Ah! why should man to lust or avarice bow ? than that he might appear decently before the j ol civil governinent, as a thousand tyrants aF€ | be 15 Jet on the rst of October next. ke: Mere ood nonce ota whaetl ek Ganay Gece th ot Walked. Cedbe of which 
Why vied the soul to despots such as these ? mistress. Little Willy the only Cees of | more to be dieaded than one. It is equally Winthrop, July 18ib, 1243. health bad been injared by confinement and close ap | is permanent!y convey ed to every purchaser for the use 
rhe sl — ind and deludi hanto the train had drawn his . ver hs eves. to conceded, that the formation of the tnoral | - plication to busine~s, It restores the action of the sto-| of his own farm forever. 
way ae ee ihide a few | ) gg “2 and intellectual character of the young is| mach, increas~s the quantity of blood, and imparisto| ‘The preparation is simpleand easy, and by fo'low ing 
seize ? )hide a lew hasty tears, and was regulating | — itted 2 Bas! 4 The | Tu FE: ca EOCoDS the wan and emaciated system of the :uvalid the vigor | the directions of my Method, larmers may safely cal: 
| his step by the solemn and measured move-| committed mainly to the female hand. 7 - and glow of true health ’ - culate apon certain success. ‘Jo tacil tate the 7 bose 
4 : J ? 3 a - o ‘ . a ‘ | - a erta = © tac © rt pees . 
When music floats upon the evening air ment of Samson. Few felt an interest to in- | mother forms the character of the future | pgynEe Subscriber has lately received as large and | The price of this grand restorative is only $1 pr bottle. | ofmy Method, the price is fired at the following ex- 
And woods and fields re-echo back the strain, quire what was hidden beneath the'white pal! | man, the s'ster bends the fibres that are here- extensive an assortment of goods as can be found | Tr may be obtained of the { illowing Agents, and ceedingly muoderaie terms Force eared tand, vot ele 
When youthful hope can chase away each cere land the unwonted melancholy of the child was alter to be the lorest tree: The wife sways 'on the Kennebec, und offers the same for sale al the of the dealers in Medicine th oughoat New England : cre ling one acre, $2,108; for more then one aecie, 10 
And youthful blood rans merry through each vein, | suffered lo pass without inquiry | the heart, whose energies may turn for vood| Corner Store on Narket Square me - aby ae eter ; Saw"! — —_ oe hens pe mene “ “a 
“ - ‘ "y ¢ 4 ; r : Ih ; H e ang m2 fev. aK! 7a vile, sew ny 
Imagination roains o’er land and main When the procession had reached the place © evil, the destinies uf a wr eae: Let the Augusta. m se - a = — ra —_ a > ee is my satiiehen Revie iieen for ‘New Eng- 
Whee Gowers areuiid de felr 60 Vinal how of sepulture, the body was lowered, not | women of a couatry be made virtuous and | Consisting in part of Summer Cloths from 8 to 15 ets | Ehrashing Machines. land, including Connecticat, Massa hus tts, Maine, New 
her wd . nh i he vray ‘ intelligent, and ibe men will certainly be the per yard, Sheetings from 5 1-2 to 8 ets and Drillings | HE subscribers weald inform the public thai! Hampshire, Vermont and Khode Isian’. 
Grow in each mead and bloom on every plain, thrown, into the grave, and Samson remarked | : : ‘ : oo . 
ra . y . y y P that the collar was still about Hunter's nec k hevmn: The proper education of a man de- from 6 1-2 to 7 1-2 cts. they have on hand and are now manufa turing, I hereby give notice. thal the pamphiets of a ‘ Meth. 
Vv hen seasons still their happy course pursue “Dt take it off.” said he: ‘sit will de we } cides the welfare of an individual; but edu- Prints, P ters’ D suble Horse Power Thrashing M: chine od are al! signed by my © wa hand write g. and ea. d, 
Shall] man not sympathise and thus be happy too? another dog *9 , . cate a woman, and the interests of a whole| 4 good assortment of Prints, American from 5 to rap a ty tai era ye waling A wee ees oy pete mo vagy “ane 
i ; r; ° « en) . ‘ *ithe { his porpose; tha very Method cir- 
Tis good to gaze upon the evening sky, Little Willy leaned over, and looked down | family are secured. ; phetetmerds « —_ Bos age bi phicgbers log chines operate on the Rail Road Principle, and for | eaiated or sold “fe other person | declare tu be {aise 
'I'o mark the beauties of the rising moon, into the grave; and then lifting his streaming | A if this be so, as none ras, deny, me to Fiour and Corn. case a Sareteny he ty io no eneeuiose . | and counterfeit. 
ma 2 : ¥ : a | American women, moire than to any other on . io & use, and are buiitof the best waterinis and work- | GEORGE ROMMER 
"Tis sweet to look upon the love lit eye, bape the soem acetal he a“ P Wen? earth, is committed the exalted as of | ~ Aa aor "Yell. get ay ete ag manship, and warranted to give satisfaction. All The sabscriber has been appointed Sgent for the 
’Tis good to view the crimson morn in June ee See Se OS)» Waa Cee sas SO, owt | extending over the world thuse blessed influ- 2 ee Te a atch Bullet ute VOrG. | those who are in want of a first rate establishment | Sit. of Maine, and is authorized to dispose of | ights to 
And seek the cooling shade at summer noon, em a td more dog's; and if | do have one, | ences whict d ded Provisions. FS See re nee eats Deeane on Gere Me | those who wish to parchase according to the above stip- 
. yo > . I don’t want to see Hunter’s cullar on his! ces wuich are to reno ate degraded man 22 Rls Cl aM Pork and Lard the shop of the subscribers in Gardiner, and exaM-) » lations. E. HOLMES. Wiaethr:p 
Nor ts unis all, O earth! that man shall praise, neck,” and ‘clothe all climes with beauty.” 22 s Clear and Mess Pork an 1G, | ice for themselves, before purchasing elsewhere. ——————————— a 
For thou hast many a fair end welcome boon, Samson sodded up the grave, and turned. No American woman then, has any occa- 20 Q's Cod and Hallibut Fish, , , PERKY & SMITH.) Confidence Inspires Confidence. 
From innocence that in the sunbeam plays tpneds bekem. ; sion for feeling that hers is a humble or in- 1000 Los New York Cheese. Gardiner, July 10th, 1343. NG w 28 NEW AND POSITIVE CURE FOR THE . 
To the fierce lightnings wild, uncouth, and daz- “Will you ride on the barrow?” said he to| *2Mificant Jot. ‘The value of what an_indi- Ww. F. Goods Grorcerics. To the Parmers of the United SALT RHEUN. 
ling blaze. Willy. vidual accomplishes, is to be estimated by the | 29 f{fhds Molasses, 10 Bags fine Salt, 18 Bags Java, States. ° : Perr ore SORDERS 
“ t . f tk - : d d -abell d St. Domingo Coffee. Raisins 25 Old ry t AND OTHER CUTANEOUS DISOR he. 
\ The child turned, and looked at th Wmportance Of tle. calerptise schieved, BAS) Purccavens, sae™. we ane rane retin 6 cahoots bee ONES'S DROPS FOR HUMORS, a safe inter- 
Anon, the darkness shades the drowsy world, : aahnddee oned, at the car) not by the particular position of the laborer. lbs for 1,50 Drams Sultada Raisins 16 tbs for $1, HE sobscriber would inform the public in general) Be ao SOROFULA and diseases of the 
Now man and beast are hashed in silent sleep, ie «A At udder, and walked onwards. The drops of heaven which freshen (he earth, Box Raisins of the Reet gamers Shong Tea first and farmers 10 Particular, that be has made ar- skin, such os SALT RHEUM. LEPROSY, SCALD 
The ready thought is from the memory hulred en Willy reached home, he went and |, each of l val th hey fall i quality 44 cts per Ib, Green Tea So cts per Ib-»| rangements with Me. Luther Whitman of Winthrop HEAD. ERYSIPELAS, and al! kindred diseases, ex- 
: y 7 wees > |sat down alone besides ‘‘Hunter’s house re each of equal value, whether they fall in| onwon Brown Sugar 16 lbs. for $1, Molasses} to manafacture and sell his Patent Seperator, or m- oC pe oie , 
While dull sensations o’er the feelings creep, “—* | the lowland meadow or the princely parterre. | Sugir 2 cts per Ib. Crushed Sugar 11 1-2 ets per Ib. | chine (or theashi d sepurati ns Oe Oe , , “< 
wept ° 3 P . . ine lor thea and sep:ratin rain a P ‘ die ame 
‘ an epta flood of tears; and it was only 1 . 1 ee ] Tobacco, Souff 7 . ~ oe P sé Those afflicted will do well to examine th ple 
To guard the soul from reverie too deep, when the memorials of his faithful friend Phe builders of a temple are of equal impor-| Powder, Shot, Cigars, Spices, Tobacco, Soul &e. | chine was invented in 1835 and bis Letiers Patent are} restimonials of physicians and others, in the bands 
Then let my pen resume the joyful theme. more than twice his own age, had been remo- agree whether théy labor on the fupndeion C8 and Lrad, ary sy An ae Pose "Ofiee. abe a ‘at Stbis Guihierined Agente, whereshe medicine may t 
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; : ; " - Thus, also, with the labors which are to! 66 2-3 cts Blea. do 75 do., and common do 58 cts mam ve thorough'y test adhe have experienced its happy effects tn this State c 
Tis pleasant on a summer night to dream even now the mention of the dog makes the be wnte eflect Ste» ee . { the] per gal.yDry and ground White lead, Pure, Extra, long experience which Mr. Whitman has hadimthe| py cejdom, if ever, having failed to perform a most od 
For then no dreaded thoughts dare through its ‘clouds return after the rain,” and cast a » Aedi ; pnap oe ee d Nod and No. 2. manufacture of such machwery, make it certaia that | sausfaciory cure of the various luailis ome diseases R 
curtains gleam. gloom over the sunny spirit of the child. eartn. nd it ts y orming a habit of regar ewaich 8. the public will be fauhfally served in this re<pect. i for which ut is designed, where the directtons arcom- i 
Winth 1943, F While beuding over the resting place of the ing the apparen'ly insignificant efforts of each " F have aathoriz-d Mr. Whitman to make said machines panying each bottle have bern faichfolly followed. I 
inthrop, J : f.ithful animal, it was bat " = 4 hould isolated laborer, in a coinprehensive manner, 59 Gross Bath Matches will be sold at the Factory | and to sell the same with rights; I also manofactore and Don’t fail or delay in calling. erring, reading, and oO 
SSS | think of hi .. ace’ HM Fe.movic |. indispensible portions of a grand- t ees them for sale at my residence in id, O2x- | inquiring for yourselves. You will be induced to ry 7 
MISCELLANEOUS ink ofhis merits, and what we had lost in that ibe unde of ell bowaver kamele ee HARD WIRE, do. Those Who are desirous of Ag are | i:,and there>y find the same wonderful effecis ae wul- 
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